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‘WHAT A UNITARIAN 
BELIEVES—”’ 


I.—ABOUT JESUS 
By F. Kenworthy, B.D. 


[This is the first of a series of articles explanatory of Unitarian 
belief. As is customary in THE INQUIRER each contributor speaks 
for himself. 

IT 1s generally through the place they assign to Jesus in 
their faith and worship that Unitarians are most sharply 
divided from orthodox Christianity. It is the aspect of their 


for long characterized their theological thought. This stress 
upon what they could not with sincerity believe, together with 
their rejection of formularies and formulations looked upon 
ians, was laid upon them by 


how the cleavage on this issue between Unitarians and orthodox 
_ Christians came about. Unitarianism, in this as in other 
countries, is a child of the Protestant Reformation. It is, in 
its origin, scriptural. It arose out of a consistent application 
of one of the great principles of the Reformation—the right 
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_ the Unitarian believes, then men can gladly and 
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Dr. James Drummond, “the revealer of our own spiritual 
relations and the pledge of our spiritual destiny”’. 

It is sometimes said that the Unitarian denies the divinity 
of Christ. That bald statement is.a complete misunderstanding 
of the’ significance of Jesus for him. The Unitarian does not 
deny the divinity of Jesus; what he denies is his Deity. The 
Unitarian believes most passionately that the spirit of the 
divine, the spirit of God himself, was at work in Jesus, Jesus 
lived in the highest communion and fellowship with God, so 
that in his words and works, and under the conditions of his 
day, he carried out the will of God. The divine was in him. 
But not in him exclusively. That is the truth that the Unitarian 
would emphasize. Once again it is being claimed by orthodox 
Christianity, as a reaction against “Liberalism” that at one 
point in human history, and at one point only; in one man, and 
in one man only, God came into human life. The Unitarian 
cannot believe, however, that the divine spirit was present 


to him as pattern and symbol, because, being God, he could 
not have been other than he was. But being a © 
y 
his example and learn of him. Because he has lived, and because 
of the devotion that his life and death has aroused in men 
down the ages, we can never utterly despair of the human race. 
There would be no worse misunderstanding of the 
Unitarian position than to think that Jesus is relegated to the 
status of “mere” man. We do not think of Moses, or Shake- 
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, = theological position that causes the most misunderstanding 
|. ae among other Christians, and has led to the charge, and the 
& ihe denunciation, that they are not Christians. The exaggerated 
2 suspicion with which Unitarians have been, and in some places 
Pe | still are regarded, has been due to the negative emphasis that exclusively in Jesus. Jesus is significant because he reveals, 
| 2 igi and the whole of his appeal was built on the conviction, that 
Time in some measure the divine spark burns in all men. In the 
. a mass of men it is all too often dimmed and crushed by selfish- 
. ifs ness and egotism, but in Jesus it came to a glorious fulness. 
. ae That is why he remains a symbol of hope, and a perennial 
ae theological polemic and debate. Today, the atmosphere has source of inspiration for humanity. If, of course, Jesus had 
2 h changed. The Unitarian recognizes that it is far more vital been, as the Creed says, “Very God of Very God”, then he 
| rise and important for him to proclaim his positive convictions in could not really be that symbol of hope. Men could not look 
a. matters of faith, and not least in the place he assigns in his 
mt fe religion to Jesus; that is, to say what he does believe about 
| igé Jesus, rather than what he does not believe. 
' Nevertheless, it would be valuable briefly to recapitulate 
. ima ot free access to the Bible and th mnt to read and interpre speare, or Plato as “mere” men. On the contrary, 
2s the Bible for oneself. Men were led to read the Bible for § great men, far above the common level of humanity 
a themselves and in so doing made some startling discoveries. | speare had powers of imagination and poetic expres: 
i t x One was that much of what was in the great creeds and was to few men. Plato, as philosopher, though long 
[ime regarded as essential to the Christian religion, was not in the have passed since he lived and taught in ancient ¢ 
; im New Testament. Claims made about the person of Jesus, and [J as immortal; the thinker, of whatever 
|i? the work of Jesus, such as are found in the various creeds of his thoughts back to the Athenian mas 
= 3} the fourth and fifth centuries, had no validity in the New religious and spiritual genius, as a revea 
: Testament. Jesus, as portrayed in the Gospels, was very men, stands supreme. Men in othe 
\2 ° Creed”. In the Gospels, he was a human figure—a remarkable MES as prophets and teachers. For they t 
| ims claim to be God himself. He spoke of God as Father, he deeds. But for the Unitarian, nu 
| ie prayed to God, he lived in the closest and most intimate tradition of the Western world, reve 
+: communion with God—but he did not claim to be God ing of Jesus is higher than it c 
) 2. rich man of Mark’s Gospel, “none is good save one, even will ever appear on earth he would 
| ime God”. So the early scriptural Unitarians, who read the Bible he does not know. He does kne 
= for themselves and claimed the right of independent judgment, by Jesus there is the most c 
a F- were driven to the conclusion that Jesus, though greatest yet vouchsafed to him. 
Got He was not, as a follower and disciple of 
rH # was Clai in astounding words, “Very God of Very God”. would seck humbly and sincerely to live in his spi 
That was a claim made for him by men of later centuries who 
| is in their metaphysical speculations, had travelled far from the name istian”. That for him is a: 
; 7. essential spirit of the religion of Jesus. He remembers the word of Jesus, that it is not those 
| = But to have rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, and at him “Lord, Lord”, or ascribe to him the highest 
|e the same time (because it is involved in it), the doctrine of the _ respect, who have the best claim to be his disciples, 
t os Deity of Christ, is not for the Unitarian of today the crucial = who follow his great principles of life, the princi 
3D point. The crucial point is not what he does not believe, but to God and love to Man. “Why call ye me Lord, I 
swe what he docs believe. The Unitarian sees in Jesusasupremely do not the things that I say?” That is the touc 
= great religious teacher and prophet, who brought to men standard of reference, by which men may or may nm 
> |. profound insights into the nature of men and God. In his life § sidered Christians. By that standard the Unitarian 
= *: and teaching, and also in his death, and in the manner of his 0 He does not fear 
; death, there is a revelation of God, and his ways of dealing record 
: Jesus was a man, tempted in all ways, as are all men. He 
Empire, nearly twenty ago. For thirty years or 
' thereabouts we know nothing of his life. We have records, 
i between two and years, of his life. he lived 
| | when and where he did, he had his limitations of knowledge 
q as children of God. He is, for the Unitarian, im the living and vital personality, the essential contents of whose 
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message for men can be discerned. In the collection of his 
sayings that we know as the Sermon on the Mount, in the 
prayer that he taught his disciples, in the Great Parables, 
in words and deeds that bear on themselves the unmistakable 
stamp of authenticity are foundation principles of life that 
cannot be neglected in shaping the affairs of men and nations. 
And in his sacrificial death is the supreme example of all 
redemptive work in the world, the power of suffering that is 
willingly borne out of an immeasurable love for mankind. 
To the Unitarian, Jesus is a beacon light, and at the flame 
which he kindled men may yet light their little lamps, and 
receive and transmit the same sacred flame to their own day 
and generation. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


[The following are extracts from letters received recently 
from Miss Westenholz, a Danish lady, a Unitarian, and known 
to the older generation of Unitarians. She is now in her ninetieth 
year. The extracts were sent to us by a correspondent.] _ 


my 
Moses in the mountains demanding to see God 
no man can see me and live but I will make my goodness pass 
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our history to show that our faith is worthy a man’s life, for 
it has been worth dying for in earlier times. The lucid 
statement on the Church and our distinctive teaching is 
precis writing at its wisest. a 

One chief feature is the illustrations, designs carefully 
thought out, finely drawn and set with care. That on p. 10 
is striking, while p. 15 is worth three lectures at college. A 
Hand supplants the normal Five Points of Unitarianism but 
the older still has points. The Vigil has a touch of genius in 
the selecting. The X-ray of the skeleton of the G.A. is distinct. 
The Circle “Religion” is near to creative design (this on the 
dust cover might place the book in many shops). 

Churches should order a hundred at a time, sell it to 
their own young folks and give judiciously to outside inquirers. 
It is as likely to impress as anything we publish. It is adequate 
for the non-bookish and may very well impress the thoughtful. 
For the study circle, directed by the minister or alone, it is 
our best. It is, too, an excellent book for the bus, clear print 
well set; it is excellent for the bed, light to handle. Though 
it was designed for youth, and well serves this end, it has 
become a book that every Unitarian should read. It is a 
pleasure, and a purchase, that only the unwise will delay or 
deny themselves. | 
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A HIBBERT HOUSE IN JERUSALEM 
From the Chairman of the Hibbert Trust 
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church 
of He 
hat While holding his prescat postion personaly made’ cont 


less than ninety. Unitarians, and has conducted one Unitarian 
and christening in Hibbert House No. 1 chapel. Presumably 
Unitarian workers at Hibbert Houses have made similar 

has also made contact with Unitarians in the Palestine 
and has had with two R.A.F. men and a 


Ambulance Unit who were inquiring joining themselves with 


Sm,—Regarding “Dickens and Religion”, readers of THe INnquimer 
are better informed than any biography hitherto published, as far as I 


ft 


13.11.45. One of my difficulties is exactly the difficulty 
of realizing God’s presence. Intellectually I never doubt it, 
but realizing it is quite another thing. I had an old friend | 
who had a nervous breakdown and suffered terribly from | 
fear. When her daughter said to her, “what do you fear, | 
mother, I am sitting here warching over you”—she would ee : 
answer, “I know it, I know it, but I cannot realize it.” That | 
is how we all sometimes feel towards God. I suppose the ee : 
Great Pedagogue is only doing, what wise parents do, when Sir,—It seems but sensible that the ideas of the Director or Chief | 
they, to teach the baby to use and rely on its own legs, deny |§ Warden of Hibbert Houses in the Middle East, Rev. G. J. Sparham, . 
. . * * in Jerusalem. He envisages it es a quite definite Unitarian or Liberal 

7.1.46. During this Armageddon, I have been, and still Unitarian. 
am, more helped and sustained by quotings from the Old 
than from the New Testament, have felt more the need of 7 | 
manly upbearing than of the beautiful Christian surrender. 
The Psalms, the Prophets and especially the accounts of the 1 
innocent man and beast. Elijah on Mount wishing to was disappointed to in that city of illiberal sects was 
die and the Lord’s reproof: “What dost thou here, Elijah? House in Jerunalem might de somethine bp 
I have still work for you to do.” These words have sounded religious or to | 
in my ears, when in the wakeful hours of the night I would _solve the present Sctacen Hows, Ratio and cumntees. | 
feel as if I could not begin another day. And greatest of all— Personally I cannot dismiss these facts and opinions as having litte 
Jacob’s wrestling with God and his—“I will not let you go "Wnt would greatly increase the value of a Hibbert House in : 
ull you tell me your name and bless me”, and God having Jerusalem would be the appointment of the Chief Warden 2s oficial | 
granted him his wishes—his, though he was marked for life, | Unitarian chaplain wall the in the Middle East, but that is probably 
preserved.” as he passed Penuel the sun rose upon him. Highgate, 

But of course, when words of Christ spring suddenly to CHARLES DECKENS AMD) UTARIAINSM 
the whole world and my own little self can best be sought and = am aware. What we want are any new 
found. Mr. Woodford has evidently overlooked (sec INQumeR, March 11, | 

7 * * . 1922, and May 2, 1925) that Dickens is. 

7-1.46. You ask me if I would not like to come down to 
the earth again, to see what men have made of this world ? Besides dedicating Pickwick to the 

wings” to gather strength for its delights and W. Fou, MP. (who when Dickens fest ham 
as if I would not care to come back, except if I minister), so that to say Dickens only turned to Uni in | 

to the young ones I love. There is so much “one of whose ministers he found useful in introducing him to the sort 

in one’s self, so much mysterious suffering 

that I think and hope a change may be Yours, 

bat of the world. It is not a new world that is 

fresh eyes to see with and a fresh young ‘2 

God thet. Wednesday, 6. Impressive charges were to the munisicr 

grant us by Ge Boe. De. Flower, and to the by the Rev. Dr. 

A BEST SELLER — lesson was read by Rev. of Haaricn. 

and the prayer of installation by the Rev. Dr. Herbert Hitchen, of U-S_A- 

By Magaus C. Ratter The whale screice was most moving, and. was Slowed by 2 

A Manual of Church Membership (Lindscy Press), 1s. 6d_., to Go ot 

56 pp., 18 illustrations, should ring the bell at 30,000 sale. Ay 
it is a brief, clear, know-all about our churches, our faith, of Rock NLY.. and St_ Job's College. 
and our . There is mever a recondite word, yet is 

Perceive the deeps the simplicity. It enough of call had been 2 unanamous onc. 
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Have you purchased your copy of 
A MANUAL OF C CH 
MEMBERSHIP 


WITH 18 ILLUSTRATIONS 


This little book has been prepared by the Religious 
Education Department of the G.A. and U.F.C. Churches to 
fill a gap in our denominational bookshelf. Many books and 
pamphlets have been issued to explain our history and our 
theological position, but nothing has been published to state 
in simple language and as concisely as possible what is implied 
by membership of a congregation in fellowship with the 
General Assembly. . . . We hope the booklet will be found 
useful not only by young people growing up in our tradition 
. . . but also by older men and women, especially those 
who are new to our denominational fellowship. 


STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL 
Saturday, March 2 
L.D.P.A. ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


3.30 p.m. Annual Business Meeting. 
Pool Tea at the close of the Meeting. 


LONDON AND DISTRICT | 
G. Mpeu Davis in her own dramatic character sketches: 10s. plus 
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The General Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


SHEFFIELD 
Tuesday, April 23, to Friday, April 26, 1946 
| ELECTION OF COUNCIL 


Notice is hereby given to Personal Subscribers that in accordance 
with the Constitution, “Nine members ( i 


lay and three 
ministerial) are to be elected by the subscribers to 
of not less than shillings a year.” Such subscribers are entitled to 
send nominations from own » which must be received not 


‘PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 
(Congregations, District 


° a triennial election of the Council for the annual election; 


N 
ai 
} 
| ite ter than Tuesday, March 26. A full list of nominations will be advertised 
| ts than Saturday, April 13. 
| 1/6. Postage 2d. extra of the Annual Business Meeting to amend Articks 4 and 9 of the 
LL LL of tie Constitution so as to substitute:-— 
munisters. 
+ 4 The reasons for the latter Resolution will be found in full in the t 
| available shortly). 
+ &. 2.35 p.m. Devotional silence. MORTIMER ROWE, f 
inci YMOND V. > 
General Assembly “Forward Movement” 
at 
| performance arranged in aid of Appeal Fund, ye 
| 
DENTON, GORTON AND MILL STREET, 
BRADFORD, CHURCHES 
| ie 
| CHANGE OF ADDRESS th 
Rev. H. Srewanr Canter, “A MISSION TO OURSELVES” 
ike Wednesday, February 27th, to Wednesday, March 6th 
4 DEATHS Programme th 
| of » 7. At Brookfield ye 
Evensa=p.—On February 10, 1946, Thomas, of Leacroft, Concyhurst, 
Worstey.—On February 16, Minsioners. Service conducted by the Rev. F. and nit 
> | | Saturday, March 2, 6. At Brookfield Church, Gorton, United 
THE INQUIRER Youth Rally.” Speaker, Mr. A. (Unitarian Collees) fre 
- All letters and for the Editor must reach the Ofice § Sunday, March 3rd. Spccial Mission Services: ter 
| Denton. Morning, 11 am, Rev. S. Mossor; 6.30 p.m. im 
Rates - per annum (post free). 3 p-m., Rev. H. L. inf 
3 copies of the paper should am., Rev. H. L. pm, 
7534. BUS. 2912 At Gorton, Women’s Mecting 
MENS LEAGUE At Denton, United Rally of the thece mu 
Sum,—May I thet im the current issue of Tue 
Chuarches are weited 10 attend the meetings of tet 
League at the 
our there is to be one 2— Yours, Geo. Ed. Hilbert. Inquirer” dhs week is a four-page sumber. ; 


